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SIR FREDERICK FRASER 


FREDERICK FRASER, Superintendent 

the Halifax, Nova Scotia School for the Blind, 

recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary his 
work with that famous institution. 

Sir Frederick, regarded one the most remarkable 
men Canada, has enjoyed career distinction and 
success field peculiarly his own, and the public work 
accomplished him during the last fifty years has been 
responsible for the rank attained Nova Scotia and 
Canada work for the blind. Possessed exceptional 
organizing and executive ability, has met all diffi- 
culties with indomitable courage and tenacity purpose. 

1873 blind person Nova Scotia was earning 
his living. Today Nova Scotia stands the front rank 
educational work for the blind. Sir Frederick Fraser 
was the pioneer who opened doors educational oppor- 
tunities and occupational possibilities hundreds 


handicapped Nova Scotians. Sir Frederick 
Primarily educator rare ability, endowed with 


clarity vision and power for sustained enthusiasm, Sir 
Frederick has realized his ambition and has seen the 
Halifax School develop under his guidance from small 
beginning into institution worthy scholastic at- 
tainments. 

1913 the Legislature Nova 
thanked him for distinguished service and 1915 was 
knighted King George. 

address Sir Frederick the time his 
jubilee celebration, the directors the Halifax School 
said, “More important than the material development 
the School has been the far reaching influence you have 
exercised over the hundreds pupils who have passed 
through the institution during your régime. Under your 
sympathetic guidance and inspired your example they 
have gained the confidence and courage which had en- 
abled them become useful and independent members 
society.” 

Sir Frederick Fraser has set eminent example. 
Let follow the gleam the torch that has lighted. 
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The Rhode Island Association for 
Promoting the Interests 
the Blind 


INCE the May issue the 
LooK the American Foundation 
for the Blind has seen the estab- 

lishment The Rhode Island Associa- 
tion for Promoting the Interests the 
Blind. 

response request from Miss 
Mary French the Rhode Island 
Home Teaching Department, the Direc- 
tor the Foundation’s Bureau In- 
formation and Publicity investigated the 
possibilities the field and found them 
fertile. With blind population be- 
tween 800 and 1000, many whom are 
young, Rhode Island possessed or- 
ganization adequate meet their needs. 
True, the home-teaching department 
functioning under the State Board 
Education provides instruction reading 
and writing and enables blind persons 
earn something toward their livelihood, 
but how may two teachers, matter how 
devoted and capable, cope with situa- 
tion such Rhode Island presented? 
Massachusetts, Perkins Institution for 
the Blind provides educational ladder 
for the children Rhode Island, and the 
state pays certain amount per capita for 
them, but what the blinded adults? 
The world industry does not readily 
open its doors sightless ones—it must 
persuaded so, and this end the 
blind and the public must coordinately 
educated. Certainly the American Foun- 
dation had work Rhode Island, 


American Foundation for the Blind 
Nation-wide Service 


and straightway proceeded about the lay- 
ing the first stones.” 

The Federation Women’s Clubs, 
aroused active interest, invited the 
Foundation present plans for state 
organization before federated meeting 
Bristol April 21. This invitation 
was accepted and Miss Mary French 
and Miss Fanny Kimball, the two 
home teachers who are doing such ad- 
mirable work the education the 
blind Rhode Island, joined with the 
sented plan that was seconded 
Rhode Island’s Governor, Mayor, Com- 
missioner Education, Roman Catholic 
Bishop, Protestant clergy, President and 
Dean Brown University and many 
other leading citizens Providence. 
strong was the wave enthusiasm that 
prevailed this meeting that the impetus 
there provided carried over into later 
discussional meeting held Brown Uni- 
versity April 30, and combined 
with the Foundation’s publicity work 
through newspaper church 
notices, addresses and personal inter- 
views, was marked degree respon- 
sible for the large and enthusiastic crowd 
more than 200 persons assembled 
the latter meeting when the Association 
was formally organized. 

campaign for funds now under 
way and swinging along with great 
strides. Rhode Island Association 
holds forth promise being one our 
most potent organizations and extend 
them our sincere wishes that the 
future may hold for them undreamed 
opportunities for vital service se- 
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curely built upon foundation daunt- 
less courage. 

The following are letters relative the 
organization the new association: 

May 1923. 
Mr. Migel, President, 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

There was recently organized the 
Rhode Island Association for promoting 
the Interests the Blind and was 
privilege present the meeting 
which this very commendable enterprise 
was undertaken. 

believe that this field which 
much valuable work can done which 
will produce results that will not only 
afford much gratification those who 
interest themselves but which will 
also most prolific source benefit 
our blind citizens themselves. 

this manner the talents their 
many gifted men and women will re- 
stored and developed the great advan- 
tage the communities which they 
live. 

sincerely trust that the efforts the 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
will result the establishment many 
other organizations throughout the Coun- 
try similar the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion. Very truly yours, 

Governor. 


Mr. Migel, President, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 

dear Mr. 

behalf the home teachers the 
adult blind Rhode Island, wish 
thank you, and through you, express our 
gratitude the American Foundation 
for the Blind, for the assistance given 
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forming the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion for Promoting the Interests Blind. 
has long been felt that such asso- 
ciation was needed here, but until the es- 
tablishment the American Foundation 
for the Blind, there was one whom 


could turn for the necessary counsel 
and help. 


Whatever good work our association 
may able accomplish for the blind 
this state, shall always feel that 
could not have been started without the 
aid the Foundation given through its 
representative, who brought unfailing en- 
thusiasm and untiring energy the work 
organizing, and the preparation for 
the meeting April thirtieth, which 
the association was formed. 

With best wishes for the work the 
Foundation, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary Home Teacher. 

The roster officers chosen fol- 


lows: 


President 2nd Vice President 
Mrs. Rush Sturgis Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott 
Vice President 
Mrs. Russell Knight. Mr. Robert Grieve 
‘Treasurer 
Mr, Frederick Sibley 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 
Mrs. Edgar Lownes 
Judge Rueckert 
Mrs. Charles Steedman 
Miss Mary French 
Miss Fanny Kimball 
Dr. Ranger 
Mrs. Robert Grieve 
Mr. Sevelion Brown 
Mrs. James 
Mrs. Misch 
Mrs. Henry Cushma 
Dean Otis Randall 
Mrs. Gustave Radeki 
Mrs. Bronson 
Mrs. Wallace Howe 
Mrs, Philip Carey 
Mr. Harold Ostby 
Dr. Arthur Bradford 
Mrs. Wilson Wing 
Mrs. Fuller 
Mrs. Thos. Flynn 
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LIONS CLUBS 


The recent interest which the Lions 
Clubs various parts this country 
have taken the welfare blind chil- 
dren has attracted the attention work- 
ers for the blind these organizations. 


The International Lions Clubs organi- 
zation one several manifestations 
the present day social movement which 
took form first the Rotary Clubs. 
Lions Club luncheon club meeting 
usually once week. Its membership 
open one representative each in- 
dustry profession the community. 
practice, the representative seldom 
ranks lower than the general manager 
the concern with which connected. 


The purpose these clubs primar- 
ily social. their luncheon meetings 
they usually have speaker with mes- 
sage general special interest. They 
have found that they thrive best when 
they have some altruistic project. The 
Rotarians for example quite generally 
interest themselves crippled children. 
Each Lions Club has welfare commit- 
tee but the interest quite varied. 
some communities the Girl Scouts, 
others the Boy Scouts and still 
others undernourished children who 
have enlisted the club’s aid. 


several cities welfare work for blind 
children has been undertaken. Conspic- 
uous examples this are the work for 
the blind children carried the Lions 
Clubs Cincinnati and Youngstown, 
Ohio. these cities the welfare com- 
mittee has worked very closely with those 
charge classes for the blind pub- 
lic schools. They have supplemented the 
work the schools such ways 
the teachers suggest. Cincinnati and 
Youngstown the annual budgets for this 


purpose have run into four figures. 


Not only the financial assistance 
great boon those interested the chil- 
dren’s education, but the personal 
fluence the individual men with the 
children and the influence the club 
crystalizing public opinion favor 
adequate financial support 
classes are inestimable value. 

About Christmas time last year the 
Lions Club Cincinnati undertook 
finance for six months Braille juvenile 
magazine for blind children. This mag- 
azine was sent free every blind child 
Ohio interested receiving such 
publication. June, the State Conven- 
tion Lions Clubs held Akron, Ohio, 
undertook assume the financial support 
this Braille magazine. 

movement now foot certain 
states induce the International Organi- 
zation Lions Clubs adopt welfare 
work for blind children special in- 
Workers 
for the blind might help materially this 
movement stimulating the interest 
their local Lions Club the welfare 
work for blind children the com- 
munity. 


terest this organization. 


Until the local clubs throughout the 
country became quite generally interested 
this particular subject the internation- 
organization can hardly expected 
enter this field. 

has been suggested that 
ties where there are classes for blind 
children and where there seems little for 
the local club for the few blind 
children the city, the Lions Club might 
interested work for partially blind 
children. Newly organized saving 


classes would find the moral and finan- 
cial backing such organization 
great 
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SOUTHERN LEGISLATION 


Early July, response request 
from Mr. Childs and Mr. Paul 
Donehoo the Fulton County Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, Georgia, the Foun- 
dation sent representative appear 
before joint meeting the House and 
Senate urge the consideration the 
benefits attained the successful 
passage the bill for the establishment 
Georgia State Commission for the 
Blind. There are approximately 2,000 
blind people Georgia and the Founda- 
tion’s representative presented strong 
argument their behalf. The Founda- 
tion feels that one its greatest assets 
the ability send representative 


states which face the fundamental prob- 
lem meeting the needs large blind 
population, and show such states that 
the only adequate way meeting the 
situation establish State Commis- 
sion for the Blind. 

The representative also visited the Vir- 
ginia Commission for the Blind Char- 
lottesville while was the South. 
Mr. Watts executive secretary 
the Commission and con- 
gratulated the constructive program 
that has mapped out for its develop- 
ment. Although this commission has 
been existence for less than year, 
has already achievéd much which 
may well proud. 


Annual Meeting 
the 


American Foundation for the Blind 


The Annual Meeting the American 
Foundation for the Blind convened 
the Wisconsin School for the Blind, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, June 23, 1923, 
conjunction with the Biennial Meeting 
the American Association Workers 
for the Blind. 

The meeting was called order 
Francis Palmer, Vinton, lowa, Vice- 
President the American Association 
Workers for the Blind, and member 
the Foundation. the absence 
President Migel, Mr. Lati- 
mer Pittsburgh, Pa., trustee the 
Foundation, was elected President pro 
tem and Chairman the meeting. Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, Los Angeles, 
trustee the Foundation, was elected 
Vice-Chairman, pro tem. the ab- 


sence Mr. Howard Hamilton, 
Secretary, Mr. Charles Hayes was 
elected Secretary, pro tem. 


The Chairman introduced Joseph 
Nate, Director-General the Founda- 
tion, who spoke length the work 
and progress the Foundation under 
the establishment the Headquarters 
New York City January 

Mr. Charles Hayes, Director 
the Bureau Information and Publicity, 
then spoke the work that depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Robert Irwin, Director the 
Bureau Research, then presented the 
work that Bureau. 

There was some informal discussion, 
and questions, concerning these reports. 

The report Mr. Herbert White, 
Treasurer, was then presented the 
Director General. This report was 
the form the complete audit the 
financial affairs the Foundation 
December 31, 1922, completing the fiscal 
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year which then closed. Also submitted, 
was the trial-balance statements 
for June 1923, showing the business 
the Foundation for the first five months 
the present fiscal year. 


The figures represented were explain- 
further detail the Chairman and 
Director-General, after which was 
moved, seconded and carried that the 
report Treasurer accepted and 
filed. 

The Chairman made informal report 
the meetings the Board Trustees 
and the Executive Committee during 
the past year. 

The Director-General spoke appre- 
ciation the help and courtesies ex- 
tended himself and other members 
the Headquarters Staff the Trustees 
and officers the Foundation. 


Moved and seconded that the Board 
Trustees, the Executive Committee, 
and the Officers the Foundation, 
thanked for their faithful services the 
past year. Unanimously 
carried. 

The election Trustees was then 
taken up. The Chairman stated the 
present plan under the Charter and By- 
Laws amended meetings the 
Board Trustees October 26, 1922, 
and November 22, 1922, which the 
nominations the Trustees represent- 
ing the respective groups workers for 
the blind are previously received mail 
and reported this time. Also that the 
recommendations the Executive Com- 
mittee for the Trustees other than those 
representing the groups workers are 
similarly presented. 

(The following election trustees 
the Foundation were then 
classes for the 


year.—THE 


THE BOARD TRUSTEES 
ATKINSON, Manager Universal 
Braille Press, Los Angeles, Cal. 
*Dr. Ropert Chicago, 
St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, St. Louis, Mo. 
Principal Penna. Institution 


for the Instruction the Blind, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


*Epwarp CHAMBERLAIN, 1109 16th Street, 
Washington, 


Schools, Cincinnati, 

Mrs. Homer Gace, President Blind Relief 
Corps, Worcester, Mass. 


timore, 


*H. Latimer, Executive Secretary Pennsyl- 


vania Association for the Blind, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

*CHARLES President Lindsay 
Piano Co., Montreal, Canada. 

sion for the Blind, New York City. 

Morcan, President National 
Committee for the Prevention Blind- 
ness, New York City. 

Miss SHERWIN, President Cleveland 
Society for the Blind, Cleveland, 
William and Pine Streets, 

New York City. 

Treasurer Conn. Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. New York City. 


*Blind. 

The Director-General then stated the 
great helpfulness the Corporate mem- 
berships the Foundation the part 
all organizations engaged work for 
the blind, and the Active Membership 
all persons engaged such work. 
Enrollment such members during the 
recess the following was urged, and 
also mail the workers would re- 
turn their homes. 

There was some general discussion 
the work and interests the Founda- 
tion after which, motion duly car- 
ried, the Chairman declared the Annual 
Meeting 1923 regularly adjourned. 


Chairman, pro tem. 
Secretary, pro tem. 
Janesville, Wisconsin, 
June 23, 1923. 
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DR. ROBERT BABCOCK 


DR. ROBERT BABCOCK 


1864, when the Civil War was 
progress, small boys throughout the 
country were interested being 

warlike possible. “Robbie” Babcock, 
aged thirteen, and his younger brother, 
aged eight, were exceptions the 
general rule. Surrounded the atmos- 
phere excitement that naturally attend- 
the drilling soldiers and their con- 
stant coming and going, these two boys 
were continually “playing war.” One day 
they made crude bomb-shell that re- 
fused off until the boys, tired 
awaiting the longed-for noise, drew near 
investigate the cause the delay, and 
just the wrong moment, the “bomb” 
exploded, leaving “Robbie” travel the 
“dark route” for the rest his life. 
The boy was taken the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction the 
Blind where underwent the usual 
routine for the education the blind. 


Three years the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, then college preparatory work 
Olivet, Michigan, competition with 
sighted students, and the boy was ready 
for Western Reserve College, Ohio, 
1869. After his work Western Re- 
serve was completed, entered upon 
course literary study Ann Arbor, 
but final decision led him medical 
study the Ann Arbor Medical College. 
Later studied the Chicago Medical 
College, and followed with 


graduate course the New York 


lege Physicians and Surgeons where 
was one ten honor students 
class 138. After trip Germany, 
commenced practice Chicago, hav- 
ing studied medicine for nine years be- 
fore attempting practice. 

About thirty years ago, leading phy- 
sicians Chicago were baffled the 


condition patient. They were all 
agreed that the patient was im- 
mediate danger. One the physicians 
asked that former student his 
called in. His request was granted, 
precise diagnosis was rendered the 
young physician who decided that the 
patient would shortly depart this life. 
This young practitioner was Dr. Bab- 
cock. His diagnosis was correct, for the 
patient died few days. 

Dr. Babcock has lived early 
promise and has become great phy- 
sician. author several valuable 
medical books and has received wide rec- 
ognition from his fellow practitioners. 


are proud have Dr. Babcock 
member the Board Trustees the 
American Foundation for the Blind, and 
are glad this opportunity intro- 
duce him the OUTLOOK 
THE 


Eminent Physician and Trustee the American 
Foundation for the Blind 
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WILLIAM ZIEGLER, JR. 


William Ziegler, Jr. 


Trustee the American Foundation for the Blind 


The FOR THE hopes 
future issue present cut Mr. 
William Ziegler, Jr., who was elected 
Trustee the Annual Meeting the 
Foundation, together with 
ment his important business activities. 
Mr. Ziegler was formerly Chairman 
the New York State Commission for 


the Blind and President the Royal 
Baking Powder Company. Mr. Ziegler 
has just returned from two months 
spent Europe. All our readers will 
interested knowing that Mr. Ziegler 
ason Mrs. Matilda Ziegler, founder 
the ZIEGLER MAGAZINE FOR 
THE 


Blind Trainees the University Idaho 


Blindness handicap these five 
young men, who are being aided the 
Rehabilation Department attending the 
University Idaho. 


One man studies law, one journalism, 


one preparing teach and two are 


majoring music, the one voice and 
the other piano. 


MARGUERITE BRANEN 


Pratt 


Little Marguerite Branen, Ingle- 
wood, California, known the West- 
ern Coast the “Wonder 
the last year Marguerite has been de- 
lighting audiences Los Angeles, Long 
Beach and Santa Barbara with her saxa- 
phone solos. Through 
ments for the musical programs the 
radio stations Los Angeles she has 
played music lovers over the coun- 
try. The many letters which she has 
received from radio enthusiasts tell 
the enjoyment with which they have 
listened her solos. 


Marguerite now only thirteen years 
old and has been blind since babyhood. 


When Marguerite was seven her par- 
ents brought her the New Mexico In- 
stitute for the Blind. Very soon after 
her entrance into the school her unusual 
musical ability was discovered and les- 
sons piano and violin followed. 


1921 Marguerite began her study 
the saxaphone and before long was 
playing with the school orchestra for 
dances. the closing program, June, 
1922, she was one trio, saxaphone, 
violin and piano, which played the sex- 
tet from “Lucia Lammermoor.” The 
applause was hearty that the selection 
was repeated. 


interesting know that Mar- 
guerite plays exclusively note and not 
ear. Each note dictated her and 
she writes down, using the Braille 
system notation. She memorizes music 
twice fast ordinary person. Her 


repertoire consists standard classical 
numbers well the latest popular 
music. 


her ambition become great 
musician and she expects pay her way 
she goes. She has already earned 


enough money pay for her piano and 
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does not know Ben Welch, 


the character comedian who 

has won his reputation through 
“true type” portrayal the characters 
whom Who can forget his 
inimitable caricature the little East 
Side Jew who pretends extremely 
wise and continually being fooled? 
The shuffling gait, the East Side grin, the 
Kosher beard are true life and Mr. 
Welch keeps his audience chuckling from 
the moment shuffles the stage 
until leaves it. 

Last season while 
Frances White “Jimmie,” Mr. Welch 
was stricken blind. the very mo- 
ment when capered his way toward 
the footlights for the “hit” the even- 
ing, those lights played traitor and went 
out. For moment Mr. Welch thought 
that the audience likewise “sat dark- 


BLIND STAGE FOLK 


Blind Stage Folk 


Ben WELCH, THE Famous BLIND 


ness” and then suddenly knew that the 
lights were not out, the house was not 
darkness, was just that he—Ben 
Welch—could not see. finished his 
act and went his hotel—not grope 
and mope his way back success, but 
stand undauntedly where was and 
hold such success had already 
acquired. Entirely helpless except for 
the use his brain, accomplishes 
more with his facial expression than the 
average comedian does with all his quan- 
titative antics. Mr. Welch travels from 
station station his automobile, ac- 
companied his attendant, chauffeur 
and trained nurse. The performances 
which afford much fun the onlook- 
ers are often given the midst sheer 
physical agony. 

Mr. Welch himself says: “After be- 
came blind consulted five specialists, 
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BLIND STAGE FOLK 


each whom advised that quit the 
stage, they recommended complete rest 
and quiet. put stiff upper lip and 
mie’ that day the show would have had 
close. continued playing ‘Jimmie’ 
for seventeen weeks, going absolutely 
blind, and then laid off for three months 
and loafed around home, which was not 
good for me. 

then decided enter vaudeville. 
family and friends laughed me, but 
got ready and opened with Keith 
and Orpheum circuits the Hamilton 
Theatre, New York City. The act now 
has more laughs than have had 
whole career and the audience con- 
tinues like that the only medi- 
cine need.” 


The can better than 
give the following message from Mr. 
Welch: 

“Young man, young woman: This 
your day, use it. Use build your- 
self pleasant disposition. that 
NOW, before too late. 


“Take this message from Blind 
Ben Welch. Had ugly disposition 
misfortune would have killed me— 
for would have brooded and com- 
plained, making myself and everyone else 
miserable. 


“So build yourself pleasant disposi- 
tion. 


“And above all else, carry your own 
trouble. Don’t loan others—don’t 
burden them with your misfortunes. 
Carry your own troubles, cheerfully, 
Don’t load upon another—die with 
first, necessary. But never say die— 
say ‘Try.’ 

“See the bright side things. you 
that you feel better instantly, and 
things just naturally brighten then. 

“So build yourself pleasant disposi- 
tion—it pays—pays more than anything 
else. 

“Keep smiling through your troubles. 
Trouble can’t stand smile. Smile, 
Smile, Smile—and thankful for what 
you have.” 


CLARA MORRIS 


Star former years who returned 
the stage, after period obscurity in- 
duced blindness. 

“That woman not acting, she 
suffering,” exclaimed Sarah Bernhardt 
when she saw Clara Morris play Ca- 
mille. The blindness which fell the 
lot Miss Morris few years later 
revealed how keen had been the insight 
the great French tragedienne. After 
six months total blindness, Miss Mor- 
ris temporarily regained slight vision, 
and thenceforth devoted much time 
writing. 
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BLIND STAGE FOLK 


JOHN DREW 

Virtually sightless, “carries 6n.” 

not generally known that John 
Drew among those who walk dim- 
lighted world, for his courage enables 
him walk with uplifted head where 
others would fall. 


CHARLES LAWLOR 


What the leitmotif the Wag- 
nerian opera was the song “The Side- 
walks New York” Governor 
Smith his campaign. Wherever the 
popular candidate appeared the band 
struck the old song. were 
asked what wanted hear always 
requested the same number. was 
literally swept into office the jubilant 
strains “East Side, West Side, All 
Around the Town.” 


Now the author following his song 
once more into the limelight pub- 
licity. years ago Charles 


Lawlor was famous song writer and 
singing comedian vaudeville. had 
positive genius for the flavor the 
metropolis and his songs were literally 
the folk songs New York. 
Mick That Threw the Brick” was 
masterpiece its kind and delighted 
hundreds thousands. “Upper Ten 
and Lower Five” was another riotous 
success. 

Lawlor appeared numerous acts, 
with his daughters, with James Thorn- 
ton and with other favorites the two- 
a-day. Then blindness came upon him 
and the theatre knew him longer. 
However, his spirit never broke. 
went right writing songs and plan- 
ning return the stage spite his 
handicap. 

The day has arrived and Mr. Lawlor 
now appearing the Keith Circuit 
the hero clever little sketch writ- 
ten around his own career 
ality. 


Song Writer and Singing Comedian 
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VERNON, VENTRILOQUIST 


The voice high salaried prima 
donna mild compared the voice con- 
trol successful ventriloquist. Ver- 
non, who one the best known and 
best liked ventriloquists, has voice 
much greater range than all the prima 
donnas the world rolled into 
stead having range that extends over 
two octaves, can will, raise his voice 
from the cellar the attic. his ven- 
sisted company one, the per- 
son exceedingly attractive woman. 
Vernon works the dark, too, recog- 
nizing handicap which will keep him 
from the daily routine which earns 
his living, surmounting all the difficulties 
life the road, succeeding 
profession entertainer unfaltering 
purpose. 


Mollie 


evening last winter woman 
crossed the stage the Palace 
Theatre Broadway, New 

York. was familiar road her 
and every step across the boards brought 
vivid recollections laughter, light and 
work, she seemed totally unconscious 
the audience, and her beautiful voice 
and finished gestures proclaimed her 
thoroughly conversant with her art. 


There were those the audience who 
watched her work with understanding 
hearts and tear-bright eyes, but the ma- 
jority the onlookers were quite un- 
aware the magnificent force the 
life-drama that was beating its way up- 
ward and outward through the medium 
the written play, for Mollie Fuller 


Fuller 


had come back. Mollie Fuller, who 
days not very long since, had been 
the petted and feted belle New York 
vaudeville and musical comedy life. 
Mollie Fuller “Adonis” and 
line,” and the old Empire Theatre 
where she used play opposite her hus- 
band their vaudeville 
team Hallem and Fuller. She who, 
practically reared the stage, and accus- 
tomed taking leading parts, had never 
entered booking-office until after her 
husband’s death, some three years ago. 
Few those the Palace Theatre 
audience that night her reappearance 
last winter were aware the fact that 
the woman whom they were 
ously acclaiming was totally blind. One 
there was, Albee, the man who. 
had booked her act, who felt the tears 
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course down his cheeks realized 
that Mollie Fuller, blind, had made good 
Mollie Fuller sighted. When some 
short while before she had entered his 
booking-office and had told her that 
theatre folk were planning benefit for 
her, she had persuaded him that what 
she needed was not benefit but 
chance “come back.” Taking her 
her word had given her that chance, 
and, sketch written Blanche Mer- 
rill, young woman who had never be- 


fore written sketch, and staged Mr. 
Albee himself, Mollie Fuller “came 
back.” 

three years she had lost her hus- 
band and partner, her best friend, her 
sight and her stage career. For three 
months previous the final descent 
blindness she had lain flat her back 
with her eyes tightly bandaged and had 
prayed fervently for the restoration 
her sight for courage and strength 
bear its loss and earn her own living. 
The first prayer was not granted, but 
strength and courage were provided 
abundance. Today, blind, but unadver- 
tised such, Miss Fuller playing 
“Big and earning more money 
than ever before, not because her 
blindness but spite it. Oxenham 
has said: 


“To every man there openeth 

way and ways and way, 

And some men choose the high way 
And some men choose the low; 
And between the misty flats 
The rest drift and fro. 

But every man there openeth 

way and ways and way, 

And every man decideth 

Which way his soul shall go.” 


Mollie Fuller, truly the captain her 
soul, chose the high way. 


Deaf-Blind Mother Who Doing What 
Others Say Impossible 


Mrs. Claude Shaff teaches her small 
son the three “Rs,” cares for her hus- 
band’s correspondence, runs her own 
electric washing machine and has other 
unique accomplishments. print her 
letter through the courtesy Mr. Walter 
Holines, the ZIEGLER 
and quote the following from 
his note us: 

“In her reply letter asking 


could publish her’s, Mrs. Shaff told 
that she types all her husband’s business 
letters and takes his notes Point. Mrs. 


Shaff was deaf and blind from early life, 
attended the Nebraska State School for 
the Blind and was married Mr. Shaff 
when only nineteen years She 
and her husband own their own five thou- 
sand dollar home and other 
The Editor. 
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DEAF-BLIND MOTHER 


Mr. 
250 West 54th Street, 
New York City. 


dear Mr. Holmes: 


hope you will pardon for having 
long neglected answer your letter, 
but the duties wife and mother are 
not few and the day never long 
enough. 

little son five and half years 
old, but could not send him school 
this year, the nearest school about 
two miles from our home, had 
begin teaching him myself. not 
very easy task for blind person 
teach child read and write, espe- 
cially when she also deaf. But Her- 
bert very bright and has learned 
read and write his letters and spell 
number words. You would amused 
see him night when put him 
bed—he takes three four his books 
with him, and falls asleep with one 
his arms. 


spells hand, and when 
stranger comes the door, will tell 
Herbert how spell, and Herbert will 
write hand, that will know 
what wanted. 


Herbert very healthy child—has 
never been sick, except last June when 
his tonsils and adenoids were removed, 
and then did not even have sore 
throat, and, his father said when 
came home, went out “get black 
eye.” 

The doctors the hospital were very 
much surprised when they examined him, 
and asked had had mumps, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, and had 
confess that never had anything be- 
yond cold. grinks two quarts 
milk every day, will not take un- 
less the cream left the milk. 


insists going out play the 
weather. 

When Herbert was born mother 
and all people said would have 
give him away, for could not possibly 
take care him. cousins were all 
horrified, and the way, those cousins 
are married and have babies their 
own, and all them have had everything 
the shape sickness that children 
have. 


live five miles from the city, and 
not take Herbert about much, and 
relatives all live heated flats and think 
they will die they get little cold air. 

hope you will not bored all this 
about boy, but, Mr. Holmes, 
opinion, the greatest thing the world 
have one healthy child than have 
great fortune. Herbert “little 
Sunshine.” 


your letter you asked about 
electric washing machine. May 
Tag, made Illinois, and the price 
about $125 new, but husband says 
not safe machine for the blind. 
have never had any trouble with my- 
self, although all the machinery the 
top and side the machine. 


Mr. Shaff says machine safe for 
the blind, but that thinks the “Miss 
America” would the best. costs 
$159 and the machinery all inside ex- 
cept the wringer. The wringer the 
most dangerous part. Mr. Shaff going 
get one these makes and 
making improvements the wringer 
that will safer. 

husband expert machinist— 
foreman Ford’s Motor factory. 
has made great many things for me. 
You should see clock. When the 
alarm the eight-day clock goes off, 
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the key presses electric button and 
the electric light switched on, and 
see light, this instantly awakens me. 

When get new machine and the 
wringer will let you know how get 
along with it. most work 
electricity. sweep, iron and cook 
electricity. have stove with one 
burner, two wells. These wells are the 
best. can boil, bake and roast them. 
have electric oven, besides. 

Mr. Shaff has four electric motors 
with which runs his machines, and our 
electric bill for two months about 
twelve dollars. This includes washing 
machine, stove, sweeper, coffee percola- 
tor, ironing, power and light. These 
electric stoves are perfectly safe for 
blind person, for there flame 
with oil stoves. 

Mr. Holmes, you know there 
any book machinery? mean 
Braille Point. husband likes for 
know all the tools and machines 
help him more. Oh, don’t smile, helped 
him put brick wall about his shop. 
fire the furnace. But Herbert knows 
the names and use more the tools 
than do. 

Mr. Shaff has four big chests full 
tools. Herbert spends all his time the 
shop when his daddy there, and thinks 
his daddy the only man earth. Yes- 
terday wanted write his dad’s name 
his lunch bucket. gave him 
little card, and wrote “Daddy” and 
pushed into the place made for it. 
asked him how anyone would know 
whose bucket was, and said every- 
one knew his daddy. 

always boasting the other boys 
what his daddy can do, and when the 
boys tell him his dad cannot this 
that, goes over and gets Mrs. Wise- 


man, and will say: can, can’t he, 
Mrs. Wiseman?” She will say, “You 
bet can,” and that settles it. 

hope you will excuse mistakes. 
sprained wrist this morning and 
finger sore from reading. you care 
to, please write Point Braille; 
like read letters for myself. 

never find any fault with the Maga- 
zine, and too glad get it, and 
you have enough without having 
letters complaint. learned Revised 
Braille, Grade one and half and two. 
think people who don’t want learn 
read not deserve book. read New 
York Point, American Braille, and Re- 
vised Braille, and Mrs. Davis, the libra- 
rian here for the Blind, says the 
fastest reader she has; she sends four 
five books each week. Will you please 
tell where can get slate for re- 
vised Braille? have small pocket 
slate, but not like them; they are 
very small and difficult keep the 
paper place. have been slow 
learning write Braille. had one 
write that type. 

Again asking you excuse mistakes. 

Sincerely yours, 


S—I forgot tell you about the 
bread cutter which Mr. Shaff made for 
me. wide board; there place 
for knife the front. The loaf laid 
the board and held against the back. 
When slice bread cut, re- 
moved, and the loaf pushed up. This 
makes possible for cut bread 
perfectly straight, thin slices, and with- 
out danger cutting hand with the 
sharp knife. Mr. Shaff says they can 
made for about $1.50. don’t think you 
can understand this from description, 
but you like, will have Mr. Shaff 
make one these bread cutters and send 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK FOR THE BLIND NEAR EAST 


you. may useful for other 
blind housekeepers. Little things like 
this help blind person very much, sav- 
ing them from making mistakes which 
sighted persons are apt laugh. you 
could have seen the great slices bread 
used cut you would appreciate the 
bread cutter. 

dear husband always making 
everything easy possible for me. 


every blind girl could get man like him 
would advise them get married. 
now making potato slicer for me—a 
safe one. blind and deaf, but 
really fortunate say girl, for 
twenty-four—and not old woman, 
married. 

Mrs. 
Detroit, Mich., 
February 15, 1923. 


Constructive Work for the Blind the Near East 


seems incredible that land 


the Near East precaution has ever 
been taken guard against trachoma, the 
dreaded eye disease the Orient. This 
disease has been accepted matter 
course. The natives reason that there 
have always been blind people, and 
they string silver coins and bright colored 
beads ward off the evil spirits and 


unconcernedly leave the rest 
ture. 


Equally tragic the fact that pro- 
vision had ever been made for sightless 
people until the Near East Relief, chart- 
ered Congress relieve the distress 
the people the war-torn and famine- 
stricken areas the Levant, opened 
school for the blind Aleppo, least, 
they called school, though bears 
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little resemblance the well-equipped 
schools with adequate industrial depart- 
ments which Americans always. associate 
with institutions for the blind. The 
Aleppo school’s crying need for equip- 
ment. 

Perhaps school ever began its work 
with few facilities, but following the 
slogan the Near East Relief, “If you 
haven’t got it, make it,” the teachers 
taught the children form Braille cards 
pasting magazine and newspaper 
pages together and punching holes 
form the letters. Crude though this 
method was, served its purpose, for 
the boys and girls actually learned 
read. Later the school received some 
the books the Bible Braille. How 
eagerly the children spelled out the Scrip- 
tures word word! Curiously enough, 
the children formed the habit speak- 
ing Biblical language. 

Fortunately was not hard secure 
quantities reed grasses for the train- 
ing the hands our little charges, 
for the banks the Euphrates River 
furnished them great abundance. The 
boys and girls were set work making 
baskets and grass mats and did very well. 
They were delighted with the work. One 
week when the supply grass got very 
low the children were given yarn and set 
knitting. The boys instantly rebelled. 

While they are happy mastering 
their Braille lessons and learning how 
make things with their hands, their chief 
delight lies music. There are now 
over hundred children the Aleppo 
school and almost all them are learn- 
ing play some musical instrument. 
The girls’ and boys’ orchestras some- 
times join giving concerts for the hun- 
dreds other orphans supported the 
Near East Relief. The musical selec- 
tions are limited are the instruments 


the orchestra. 

quote from letter written 
Near East Relief official Nazela Sa- 
marian, blind girl thirteen, brought 
out Harpoot Aleppo the time 
the evacuation the Christian minori- 
ties. Because her bright mind and 
sunny disposition this child 
called the “Helen Keller Armenia.” 
The English translation her letter 
reads thus: 

“However deprived our sight, 
shall learn think better and more care- 
fully than those who are bothered seeing 
things all the while. have crowd 
things rushing upon our attention from 
the images which our eyes bring us. 
Therefore can concentrate better 
our inner selves. have found that one 
can very happy even without the bless- 
ing sight.” 

The fundamental problem the Near 
East Relief wipe out trachoma, but 
are also anxious initiate some form 
training that the blind people 
the Orient will have recourse more 
sustaining means livelihood than beg- 
ging. Regarding trachoma: anywhere 
from per cent per cent the 
population afflicted with this ailment, 
which curable treatment taken 
time but otherwise results total blind- 
ness. The largest trachoma hospital 
the world located Alexandropol and 
directed American trachoma ex- 
pert. Here 25,000 orphans are quar- 
tered, and the hospital’s forty buildings 
house 6,000 children, all suffering from 
this virulent eye disease. addition 


the orphanage hospitals the Near East 
public clinics the 
larger centers for the treatment tra- 
Literally speaking, American 
philanthropy opening the eyes the 
Near East better and brighter day. 


choma. 
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THE OLDEST SCHOOL 


FOR THE BLIND 


UNITED STATES 


The Laying the Cornerstone the New School Building, New York Institute for the Education the 


Blind. 
space of the wall, 


Principal Edward M, VanCleve depositing the copper box containing current publications in the receiving 
and President Paul Tuckerman about to signal for the lowering of the stone, June 12, 1923. 


The Oldest School for the Blind the United States 


Prepares Move 


NOTABLE event the history 
the education the blind was the 
opening school for three 

little sightless boys March 15, 1832, which 
was the beginning what now The 
New York Institute for the Education 
the Blind. charter for the school had 
been granted the Legislature the 
State New York April 21, 1831. 
long and honorable career service 
the blind youth New York and vicinity 
followed these beginnings and now new 
departure preparation the Board 


Managers erecting new home for 
the Institute site chosen for its eligi- 


bility appropriate location and one 
easy access. 


For nearly century this famous old 
school has been located Ninth Avenue 
between Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth 


Streets, New York City. few years 


ago, when was realized that the en- 
croachments business and manufact- 
uring had made longer practicable 
remain thus the heart the city, 
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Mr. J. Lawrence Aspinwall, Chairman of the Building Committee, officially breaking ground for the group of 


new buildings for the New York Institute for the Education of the Blind. 


the site Pelham Parkway near Wil- 
liamsbridge Road, which the present 
building operations are proceeding, was 
purchased and here, the midst what 
must always residential district, the 
new Institute will found, perhaps for 
another century. 

was notable event and the fru- 
ition hopes long entertained and long 
deferred when April 1923, ground 
was broken Mr. Lawrence Aspin- 
wall, chairman the Building Commit- 
tee the Board Managers, the 
presence small group interested 
observers. months later, Tues- 
day, June 12, perfect sample the 
perfect June day, the corner-stone 
the largest the buildings was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

The school building will the dom- 


April 1923. 


inating feature the plant which will 
ultimately consist ten buildings. Seven 
these are erected once—the 
school building, the service building, two 
houses for boys, one house for girls, 
teachers’ house and the principal’s house. 
complete the group there will 
additional house each for boys and for 
girls and building for the lower school, 
that is, kindergarten and lower grades. 

Exercises the corner-stone laying 
were impressive, though brief. com- 
pany several hundred interested per- 
sons were present. All the pupils 
the Institute were attendance; they 
sang appropriate songs and performed 
the ceremony the first raising the 
flag the site and the salute the flag. 
Principal Edward Van Cleve re- 
called the first occasion similar na- 


rene 


FOUR RADIO FANS 


ture the history the school when 
December 1837, the corner-stone 
the building Ninth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street was laid and ex- 
tolled the self-sacrifice and generosity 
the founders the Institute and the 


career its most distinguished principal, 
William Wait. 


The chief address was made Prof. 
Avery Skinner the Education 
Department, Albany. Mr. Paul Tucker- 
man, President the Board Man- 


agers, with appropriate expressions, laid 
the corner-stone, large block Indiana 
limestone covering the hollowed recess 
the wall which was placed copper 
box filled with interesting documents, 
among them copy the OUTLOOK FoR 
THE and the pamphlet descriptive 


the American Foundation for the 
Blind. 


Bishop Herbert Shipman, D.D., made 
the invocation and Rev. Frederick Gor- 
don, D.D., pronounced the benediction. 


Four radio fans with their teacher 


Making home-made radio set that 
will function efficiently easy thing 
and would seem impossible 
thing for blind person do, but these 


boys the New York Institute for the 


Education the Blind made this single 
circuit regenerative receiver all them- 


selves. They are after “DX” work too, 
and interesting hear them talk 
the long distance stations they pick up. 
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Subscription per annum 


send promptly notice change address, 
giving both old and new; always state whether the 
change is temporary or permanent. 


SEPTEMBER, 1923 


GETTING JOB FOR THE BLIND 


Getting job tremendous econ- 
omic and social importance the blind. 
There fair chance reaching the 
moral and social needs man after 
has been given work do; while 
idle his various requirements can only 
met with difficulty. Blindness 
handicap but back the handicap there 
often stands individual highest 
intelligence and aspirations. order 
place blind man successfully work 
the individual back the handicap must 
studied. Applicants should placed 
positions which meet their physical, 
mental and temperamental capacities. 
The qualities considered are physi- 
cal condition, personality, previous en- 
vironment, education, experience, mental- 
ity, attitude toward work, means get- 
ting about and duration blindness. 

The normality the blind person 
should stressed. The temperament 
the individual shows whether men- 
tal manual, directive dependent, 
original imitative, social self-cen- 
tered, indoor outdoor type, 
roving, accurate inaccurate, rapid 
slow coordinate facts, dynamic 
static. 


Occupation for the blind competitive 
industry practically new venture and 


can not yet tell whether may lead 
along economic lines. Today there are 
many blind persons working successfully 
alongside the sighted. Some sell mer- 
chandise behind department store count- 
ers. Others fill office positions. Others 
are employed industrial shops. Some 
are engaged social work and the pro- 
fessions. Yet are but the be- 
ginning and there innumerable 
fields conquer. this end, nec- 
essary educate the public the reali- 
zation that there are many occupations 
where sight not absolutely essential, 
and that person who lacks sight but 
otherwise normal may trained work 
direct competition with the sighted. 
The handicap blindness may re- 
duced minimum modern methods 
instruction. the blind man fits the 
job and the job fits him economically the 
problem solved. 


good deal responsibility devolves 
upon the placement agents the various 
organizations engaged work for the 
blind. They must have the ability 
recognize those qualities which make for 
success and should advise how best 
attain that success. Courage and hope 
must reestablished, for long 
man holds the thought hope will 
not failure. Many blind persons 
seem lose their grip, feeling less com- 
petent than they really are. Work 
much part normal human life that 
its absence for any length time throws. 
the individual out balance. Even 
though there were further justifica- 
tion for giving work the blind than the 
production hope and courage under 
adverse conditions, the promotion 
these positive qualities would constitute 
social asset where only negative depend- 


ance had existed previously. 
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blind person must helped pur- 
sue his journey from where rather 
than from where are. must 
trained realize that become 
intricate and important part the 
working world, and that there must exist 
his part determination make good. 
seeking employment for him must 
not forgotten that the job must 
lucrative one, for work without suit- 
able monetary return not substantial 
basis for contentment success. 
man unable earn enough meet the 
tremendously enthusiastic over his job. 

Follow-up work important, for after 
blind man has been placed job 
necessary see that intelligent under- 
standing exists between the employer and 
the employed. man placed the 
wrong niche and loses his job result, 
the lost courage will difficult regain 
and will have the tendency stamp him 
failure. case contemplated trans- 
fer withdrawal, the follow-up person 
should the one use initiative for re- 
moval. Conference and explanation will 
sometimes overcome difficulties and re- 
store successful The blind 
man’s capabilities must neither over- 
estimated nor under-estimated, for 
better for him surprise his employer 
his progress than disappoint him 
ful, the employer will ultimately discover 
his shortcomings and unprepared 
meet them with due patience. 


placement agent must possess those 
qualities that are essential good sales- 
manship, for his task sell the services 
those for whom seeks employment. 
should secure immediate opportuni- 
ties for the young graduates our 
schools for the blind, that they will not 
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obliged stagnate through lack 
contact. The handicap 
must not increased those others 
which grow out idleness. the 
schools the blind student understood 
and protected, but out the world 
faces those who are unacquainted with 
the problems the blind. 


When applicant presented for 
position, the first person 
viewed should the chief executive 
the concern. After persuaded 
recognize the blind person’s ability the 
group with which the man will work 
should considered next, and the de- 
sire and willingness must 
created them. careful study 
given placement, the employer can 
honestly convinced that the blind per- 
son worthy his place the pay- 
roll. 

Frequently felt that give blind 
man job netting five six dollars 
week tremendous triumph, but 
should remembered that blind man 
must pay the same price for board, room, 
clothing and recreation 
sighted companion. must obtain 
reasonable price for 
amount work. the other hand, 
should receive only much his labor 
worth and his employer must not 
asked augment his wages because 
blind, the purpose placement will 
defeated. The man must realize that 
the way increase his wage in- 
crease his worth. must help him 
acquire qualifications big enough fit 
job which will bring satisfactory re- 
turns. then works established 
common basis. 


Finding job for man but small 


part the placement problem. Ambi- 
tious young blind persons should never 
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placed positions with the under- 
standing that they must remain there 
for the rest their lives. The line 
promotion must constantly considered. 
one our schools was placed fac- 
tory among high-class girls. Because 
war conditions large wages were 
granted her and this girl felt the spirit 
advancement. With the signing the 
Armistice her department was discontin- 
ued and she was placed among girls who 
were rough, uneducated 
Her wages dropped from $18 $11 per 
week. Because shortage work, she 
was again transferred still rougher 
and harder position. Naturally was dif- 
ficult for this girl ambition and educa- 
tion adjust herself readily such sit- 
uation. She consulted placement agent 
regarding the possibility position 
dictaphone operator. her own volition 
she admitted she had been well treated 
the factory manager and did not wish 
leave hastily but wanted him un- 
derstand that she was striving 
step higher. would seem that per- 
son who has made good should given 
work the field for which education 
and temperament had best fitted her and 
what right have we, seeing people, 
thwart this worthy ambition because 
the handicap 


who have sight must hold out 
hope and courage our blind fellow- 
companions along the way life. 
must feel increased responsibility 
their work. The blind must succeed. 
the function every association and 
commission for the blind see that they 
succeed. must show faith enough 
their abilities and potential possibilities 
place them their own particular field 
work wherever this practicable. 


Not only must they enabled hold 
their own but they must helped 
positions which will demand the full 
exercise their powers. They must 
learn recognize their own strength. 
Each sighted person contact with the 
blind should establish friendship fel- 
low-man fellow-man and not 
sighted man blind man. The blind 
must taught—those them who 
not already know it—that the greatest 
triumph the created world the abun- 
dant ability the human soul con- 
quer apparently insurmountable obstacles. 


PERCY VAN EMAN IVORY 


Readers the May issue the 
OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND were charmed 
the inspirational beauty our 1923 
cover design. The idea embodied the 
title the picture “Lifting the Veil 
Darkness” was beautifully portrayed 
the artist, Mr. Percy Van Eman Ivory. 


Born California, Mr. Ivory has 
proved himself worthy son the “land 
that inspires dreams.” 


pupil Howard Pyle, Mr. Ivory 
worked Mr. Pyle’s studio Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, for many years. For ten 
years his work has been sought after 
such magazines Century, Harper’s, 
Collier’s, McClure’s and others like 
type. Nearly all his illustrations depict 
pioneer life the West and the western 
life today. 


count ourselves indeed, fortunate 
have enlisted Mr. Ivory’s sympa- 
thetic interest have secured such 
admirable contribution the worth 
and beauty our 1923 OuTLOOK. 
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“THE BLIND” 
are anxious have workers the 


field blindness and the blind them- 
selves give concrete support Dr. Harry 
Best’s book, “The and urge 
its possession upon all organizations for 
the blind throughout the nation. 

The book has rendered important ser- 
vice the cause progress work for 
the blind, and agree with the verdict 
one our leading educators that 
the best single book contribution have 
had.” 

Considering the blind and their estate 
from the point view the social 
economist, the book endeavors present 
something what has come known 
“social survey” respecting them. 
Published The Macmillan Company. 


TWO RECENT PLAYS EMPHASIZE 
THE DOMINANCE CHAR- 
ACTER OVER HANDICAP 

“Physical blindness much less im- 
portant than mental blindness,” says Au- 
gustin Duncan, whose excellent work 
the play entitled “For Value Received” 
has attracted much favorable comment. 
Mr. Duncan’s interpretation the chief 
character the play just mentioned 
unique and strong. His desire that the 
audience grasp the significance the 
high mentality the character whom 
interprets rather than pity his blindness 
more than realized. 

Mr. Gilbert Emory another actor 
who like Mr. Duncan interprets the char- 
acter man who blind. Mr. Emory 
has the added distinction being the 
author the play which appears. 

interesting note the attraction 
that blindness and its stage potentialities 
now hold alike for authors, actors and 
public. Strength character and tri- 
umph over handicap are the dominant 
notes all such plays. 


MISS RUTH COLBY DIRECT 
MINNEAPOLIS DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE BLIND 


Miss Ruth Colby, A., the Uni- 
versity Minnesota, direct the 
new Minneapolis State Department for 
the Blind. 

Miss Colby has had six years experi- 
ence social work and for the last two 
years has been employed Field Repre- 
sentative for the Children’s Bureau 
the Minnesota State Board Control. 


hope that the new work will 
develop into first class social agency 
doing varied and constructive work for 
the blind along lines training, rehabil- 
itation and prevention. Close co-ordina- 
tion with public and private agencies 
planned. 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 


this issue the OuTLOOK 
goes press, the nation and 
world are bowed sorrow for 
the death President Harding. 
this sorrow, all connected 
with work for the blind truly 
share. Legislation which con- 
cerns the blind 
claimed Mr. 
taking interest, including espe- 
cially recent years legislation 
behalf the veterans the 
World War. sister Presi- 
dent Harding was for some years 
teacher the Ohio State 
School for the Blind Colum- 
bus, and died while that serv- 
ice. Mrs. Harding also has gra- 
ciously joined upon occasion, 
words courtesy and helpful- 
ness for the work. recognize 
that this interest President 
Harding has been but phase 
life richly given universal 
sympathies. Universal, likewise, 
the sense grief and loss 
his death. 
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SUSAN MERWIN 


ISS Susan Buckingham Mer- 
win, nationally known teacher 
the blind, passed away 

May 6th the Kentucky School for the 
Blind with which she had been connected 
for twenty-eight years, the last eleven 
superintendent. Miss Merwin was also 
superintendent the American Printing 
House for the Blind, the most important 
institution its kind the country. 
Death was caused pneumonia which 
developed from attack grippe. 


Miss Merwin was born Louisville, 
Kentucky November 21, 1874 and was 
daughter Samuel Miles Merwin and 
Mary Irvine Merwin. She received her 
education the Louisville public schools 
and graduated with honors 
Louisville Girls’ High School 
Louisville Normal School. 

She joined the Kentucky School for the 
Blind teacher and assistant secretary 


1895 and was 
tendent and secretary 1912. She had 
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headed the American Printing House for 
the Blind for several years and two years 
ago was largely instrumental obtaining 
annual increase $40,000 the 
Federal appropriation for the printing 
house. 


Many improvements the school and 
the printing house had been planned 
Miss Merwin for the immediate future. 
The last State Legislature granted her 
$25,000 appropriation for addition 
the printing house and this addition 
was opened the time the annual 
meeting the Board Directors 
July 2nd. Miss Merwin had intended 
launch campaign this summer pro- 
vide gymnasium, swimming pool and 
auditorium for the school. 


1915 Miss Merwin was elected vice 
president the American Association 
Instructors the Blind and the same 
year she served president the Louis- 
ville Conference Social Workers. She 
was member the Advisory Board 
and Associate Editor the Outlook for 
the Blind, member the Woman’s 


The Tenth Biennial Convention 


THE TENTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Club, the Board Trade, the Girls’ High 
School Club, the Consumers’ 
League and other organizations. 


The following editorial extract from 
the Louisville Courier-Journal May 
truthful commentary her work 


the Kentucky School for the Blind. 


“She brought light the blind. 
those who sat darkness she brought 
This was the life Susan 
Merwin. and joy those she 
helped was her reward. For twenty- 
eight years her one thought was teach 
and guide the children the Kentucky 
School for the Blind and throughout 
those twenty-eight years her efforts were 
unfailing. Success crowned her work. 
Recognition was accorded her national 
gatherings. Honors were thrust upon 
her. These but heartened her keep 
the task, giving the full 
her mind and heart and gaining 
the increasing devotion those she aided 
their darkened way. work re- 


mains, and small part her life 
remains her work.” 


the 
American Association Workers For the Blind 


Tenth Biennial Convention 

the American Association 

Workers for the Blind met 

the School for the Blind, Janesville, 

Wisconsin, from June 26, inclusive. 

The largest convention many years, 

boasted attendance 315 persons, 
more than half whom were blind. 


The spirit and general atmosphere 
was one good fellowship, cordiality 
and and some the older 


members the Association reported that 
the help received from the 1923 conven- 
tion was greater than had been received 
from any preceding one. Everyone came 
early and remained late. Many interest- 
ing papers were read and each one gave 
evidence careful thought and substan- 
tial background. 

Tuesday evening, June 22, was de- 
voted the deaf-blind girl, Willetta 
Huggins, and was time rare inspira- 
tion. 
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Superintendent Hooper, his fam- 
ily and the staff the school, proved 
most cordial and thoughtful hosts. Noth- 
ing was neglected which could possibly 
add the comfort and enjoyment the 
delegates. 


print list the states repre- 
sented and the number delegates from 
each 


Arkansas ... 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Georgia 

Illinois 


New Jersey .... 
New York 
North Dakota... 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina.. 
South 


Kansas 
Louisiana ...... 
Massachusetts.. 
Maryland ...... 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Washington .... 

Washington,D.C. 
Wisconsin ..... 


The new officers elected the Asso- 
ciation for the next two years are: 


President: Robert Irwin, Director 
the Bureau Research, American 
Foundation for the Blind. 


First Vice-President: Superintendent 
Hooper, Wisconsin School for the 
Blind. 


Second Vice-President: Miss Jennie 
Jackson, Colorado State Home Teacher. 


Secretary: Charles Hayes, Director 
Information and Publicity, American 
Foundation for the Blind. 


Treasurer: Harry Hartman, Super- 
visor Classes for the Blind, Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools, Washington. 


WILLIAMS 


CURTIS WILLIAMS 


Curtis Williams, community song- 
leader, waves vigorous baton and 
will not soon forget what this dispenser 
good cheer did our Janesville 
group. 


one his letters Mr. Williams 
says: work takes into noon-time 
industrial meetings, conventions, ban- 
quets, church affairs—both religious and 
social—and park concerts. Last year 
led approximately 25,000 people. 
largest group was 40,000. strive 
work that people not think 
blind man and want only 
because they desire services. study 
songs from the ediphone, which has 
simplified many things for me. Recently 
staged cantata that first worked 
the ediphone and then staged 
leisure.” 


Mr. Williams’ claim that “doctors 
with song” quite true and can tes- 
tify that excellent doctor indeed. 
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ANY teachers sight-saving 
classes are puzzled when they 
find first grade pupil the 

class. teacher can specialist 
every grade, the sight-saving -class 
teacher who not specially trained for 
first grade work often loss 
the proper method meeting the situ- 
ation. granted that the first grade 
child sight-saving class problem, 
especially when there are several groups 
with other pupils much older. 


Any the reading manuals which 
belong the primers, first and second 
readers large type may safely fol- 
lowed, depending the reading method 
followed the school system which 
the sight-saving class located. 


The great question how get time 
give this child what due him. 
cording the distribution time sched- 
ule for Cleveland schools, for example, 
the child should spend 600 minutes 
per week reading and phonics; 
575 minutes should spent. most 
this time demands the constant atten- 
tion the teacher. 


The question now arises: “How are 
going teach this child and give 
proper proportion time reading 
when have several grades clamoring 
for attention?” Reading the basal sub- 
ject for the first two three grades. 
reading these grades neglected 


READING SIGHT-SAVING 


Reading Sight-Saving Classes 


Report Issued the Research Department the Sight-Saving Classes the 
Public Schools Ohio. 


CLASSES 


pay give pupils these grades all 
the training possible. 


Some teachers teach all the reading 
the special class. Others send the pupils 
the regular class for this instruction, 
whenever such class uses the same read- 
ers have large type. Some send 
pupils out for chart and phonic work 
well for reading. This should depend 
the eye condition the pupil and the 
size the group with which the grade 
teacher working. cases high 
myopia does not seem advisable send 
pupils into the grade rooms for chart 
and phonic drill. 


some classes the teachers not 
stress the phonic and chart work after 
pupils reach grade 1A. The theory 
that frequent repetition the stimuli 
aids recognition. These teachers advo- 
cate pupils reading several books even 
they not know all the words every 
lesson. The fact that these words recur 
many times varying surroundings 
strengthens their concept. 


Some regular first grades read from 
five ten primers and first readers. 
clear type, have only two primers 
and three first readers. the problem 
finding sufficient reading material 
arises the primary grades. Some ways 
meeting this situation are: 


When the children the third 
grade have written good language 
story, use this for supplementary 
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READING SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 


reading for first second grade. 
This may help the older children 
excellent work both composi- 
tion and writing. 


the third and fourth grades 
the children read their stories si- 
lently and write out questions based 
upon their reading. This good 
occupation work while other pupils 
are having oral work. 


The third fourth grade child 
may occasionally read reader be- 
longing lower grade, then write 
list questions based the 
story. 


The teacher may give these ques- 
tions younger child reading 
that particular book. Have the child 
read the questions silently, then read 
the story and give the answers 
orally. This will check the child’s 
comprehension the reading mate- 
rial and the questions well his 
ability give concise answers. 


The same story may gone over several 
times and the greatest possible use made 
the meagre amount material avail- 
able. 


One day second third grade chil- 
dren may read story silently, then 
write questions about it. Instead 


oral lesson, have them answer the ques- 


tions briefly. The next day the pupils 
may read the story aloud, and some 
later date the story may again read 
silently then dramatized. The older chil- 
dred will usually delighted help 


the dramatization. 


Another way reviewing story 
have the children read silently. 
Then illustrate it. This drawing may 


The 


crude but children appreciate it. 


drawing should done large, free 
scale. 


the first grade many words may 
introduced casually the 
rection cards with such directions 
“Stand Up!” “Sit Down!” “Open the 
Door!” etc., may used. Signs such 
“Go!” “Please Keep Off the 
Grass!” 
names familiar streets, and 
should used. Many things the teach- 
ers would like say the children may 
written the board, such “Good 
Morning,” “Good Night.” 
should taught recognize the names 
other children. These names may 
written slips. Give these child 
and have them placed upon the proper 
desks. The articles the room may 
labeiled. 


Silent Reading Cards 


Some the teachers Ohio have 
successfully used silent reading cards 
help eke out the large type reading ma- 
Wheeler Silent Reading 
Primer Cards which are made Series 
ond and third grades. The 
Shields Silent Reading Cards have been 
used through the third grade. 


When the child associates the article 
with the name the label, the labels 
may given the child place upon the 
proper article. Large headlines from 
the newspapers may shown pupils. 
They may recognize few words. This 
makes children feel that they know 
words that are used the real news- 
papers which older people read. The first 
and second grades might have news- 
paper one section the board. Let 
place where they can look for 
news. Such sentences these may 
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used: The fire engine went by. Mary 
has new dress. Today John’s birth- 
day. not read the paper for them. 
The next day have the children read 
together. 

When the children are reading pre- 
pare for dramatization they may read 
the selection through four times. First, 
find the characters. (Let the child 
write them the blackboard.) Second, 
find how the characters talk. Third, 
find what they do. dis- 
cover what stage setting needed. The 
children may shown how little plays 
are written and the third, fourth and 
fifth grades may re-write the story the 
form play write original play. 

said that must meet word 
eight times before fixed mind. 
Our children not meet words print 
should bear this fact mind our read- 
ing problem with children ‘having de- 
fective vision. Word drills should 
given three four days before the words 
are used. This should repeated 
for two three days. children 
reading ask for 
words, tell them the words they can 
not get them from the context. The 
thought should not held for word 
drill. The drill may given later 
words that have proven troublesome. 


Illustrated Consonants 


One teacher had excellent solution 
for the vocabulary deficiency foreign 
child. wallpaper sample book was 
used. This was mounted easel 
such used for holding reading 
charts. the back wallpaper sam- 
ples were pasted large colored pictures. 
the sound was “b,” large was 
printed the top the page. the 
page were pictures boy, ball, bat, 


READING SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 


bottle, bill, beet, barrel, anything begin- 
ning with the sound “b.” the page 
illustrating the sound “c” would pic- 
tures carrot, carriage, 
camp, cat, can. All the consonants that 
could possibly illustrated this way 
were used. This excellent for teach- 
ing consonant sounds, also for teaching 
foreign children recognize many arti- 
cles their American names. 

After proper foundation 
laid the lower grades, reading sight- 
saving classes may properly resolve itself 
into reading for information. The read- 
ing lesson will often consist reading 
the geography history lesson. the 
pupils have proper foundation silent 
reading will great benefit when 
they reach this stage. help the child 
realize that reading the history 
geography for some very definite rea- 
son sometimes well have him 
write out topical questions based upon 
the subject-matter from which 
reading. 


Reading Habits 


Some discussion has arisen the 
proper way holding the book sight- 
saving classes. Some classes have book 
holders. Others use the Rowles desk 
with the top tipped. Others have the old 
type Moulthrop desks. The adjustable 
book racks are excellent, the child 
may have the book held the proper 
distance for his particular eye difficulty. 
The Rowles desks with 
placed upon the tilted tops are not satis- 
factory for use myopes. The book 
too far away. There has been some dis- 
cussion whether not the children 
should taught hold their books 
the proper and comfortable distance 
from their eyes. argued that 
this way they would properly trained 
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THESE MEN 


hold the books their eyes rather 
than bend over them. later life 
they will not provided with adjustable 
book racks and desks. Reading habits 
will affect their health. School training 
the proper position for reading will 
invaluable them later. 

classes care must taken that the desks 
are placed proper relation natural 
lighting. Desks should arranged 
that child looks the light. Some- 
times placing the desks diagonally will 


WHAT THEY WANT 


help. Care must taken when placing 
desks diagonally that shadow not 
thrown the page. several pupils 
are reading the same time the children 
should not sit circle. Rather use 
semi-circle, arranged that child 
will looking the light. Circle for- 
mation desks have place sight- 
saving classes unless natural light ex- 
cluded. Each pupil sight-saving 
class must have book his own. Two 
pupils should never try read from the 
same book the same time. 


These Men What They Want 


(Courtesy of American Bible Society) 
Blind and without hands, reads his Bible 
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THESE'MEN WHAT THEY WANT 


blind sprinter guiding himself with wire 


Imagine blind fellows running the hundred yard dash. 
Colorado School for the Blind. 
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blind soldier mowing his field and having trouble about 


WILLIAM MOON, LL.D. 


William Moon, LL.D., F.R.G.S., 


KENNEDY 


OME teaching the blind and 

the name William Moon, in- 

ventor Moon type, can never 

separated, for Dr. Moon was the 

father all home teaching societies 

the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Born Horsemonden, Kent, England, 


1818, William Moon lost the sight 
one eye when four years old the result 
scarlet fever. After undergoing sev- 
eral operations his sight gradually failed 
and when twenty-one years old be- 
mastered the 
various embossed types then use and 
The 


came totally blind. 


decided invent simplier type. 


work that undertook was easy one 
for meant the invention machinery 
for stereotyping and embossing, and the 
overcoming many prejudices; how 
succeeded can read his own Moon 
type his biography John Ruther- 
ford, M.A. The book can borrowed 
from the Pennsylvania Home Teaching 
Society for the Blind, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Moon type consists 
only nine characters, founded the 
Roman letters. has but six simple con- 
tractions and adapted over 500 
languages and dialects. 

William Moon’s classes for the adult 
blind various ages developed into the 
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WILLIAM MOON, LL.D. 


Asylum for the Blind Brighton, Eng- 
land, where had moved with his wife, 
who had been Miss Mary Ann Caudle, 
eldest daughter surgeon Brigh- 
ton. The first Moon book was isued 
June, 1847. 

All home teaching societies for the 
blind had their beginning the London 
Home Teaching Society, founded 
William Moon 1855. March, 1915, 
this society became branch the Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind, which 
the late Sir Arthur Pearson was presi- 
dent, and its last annual report shows 
daily circulation 500 embossed books 
among 800 blind readers Moon and 
Braille type. The Society employs 
blind home teachers. 


Home Teaching Society 


There are over home teaching so- 
cieties the United Kingdom, great 


the demand for this branch work 
for the blind—unknown until was in- 
augurated Dr. Moon. The Pennsyl- 
vania Home Teaching Society and Free 
Circulating Library for the Blind, found- 
Dr. Moon with the assistance 
few American philanthropists 1882, 
the pioneer work this kind 
America. Similar organizations 
lowed. Connecticut 1893, Massa- 
chusetts 1900, Rhode Island 1904, 
New York 1905, Ohio 1906, Delaware 
and Maine, 1907, New Jersey and Mary- 
land 1908, Illinois and Colorado 1911, In- 
diana 1912, New Hampshire, Nebraska 
and Louisiana 1913, California and Min- 
nesota 1914, Missouri 1915, Tennessee 
and Utah and Michigan 1920, and Wash- 
ington 1922. 


First Free Libraries 


result Dr. Moon’s visit 
America 1882, free-lending libraries 


for the blind were first established 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago and other large cities. 

Dr. Moon died October 10, 1894. 
often said “God gave blindness 
talent used for His glory. With- 
out blindness should never have been 
able see the needs the blind.” 

Dr. Robert Moon, physician and 
oculist who became first secretary the 
Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society, 
and his daughter Adelaide, who carried 
the work the Moon Embossing So- 
ciety Brighton, were both devoted 
their father’s work and gave their lives 
without financial compensation. Son 
and daughter both passed away 1914 
and the Moon Society now impor- 
tant branch the National Institute for 
the Blind, London. The stereotyping and 
embossing are still done the old Brigh- 
ton publishing house, and since 1915, the 
home the Moon family has become 
convalescent home for blinded English 
officers. 

great authority* the education 
the blind has said: “It curious and 
instructive fact that the two systems 
which are now most favor with the 
blind themselves, and which have most 
vitality them, are due two blind 
men, Braille and Dr. Moon.” 


Dr. Moon’s Memory Cherished 


Dr. William Moon’s whole life was 
marked great courage and profound 
religious faith which was the foundation 
all that said and did. His memory 
will always cherished the blind un- 
til that happy day when, through pre- 
ventative measures, immediate and skill- 
ful attention and new medical discoveries, 
there will further use for embossed 
types. 


“History the Education the Blind,” 
H, IllingWorth, p. 19. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


COLORADO 
Correspondent: SMOLL 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
AND BLIND 

During the past year have seen our 
new gymnasium completed, fully equip- 
ped with apparatus the latest design 
and named The Hubert Work Gymnas- 
ium honor the President our 
Board Trustees, Dr. Hubert Work, 
who Secretary the Interior. are 
justly proud the distinction which the 
President our Board brings the school, 
for this school the only one which en- 
joys the honor having cabinet mem- 
ber its Board. 

Work the Argo Building pro- 
gressing nicely and according present 
plans the building will ready for oc- 
cupancy the opening the fall term. 
will provide spacious, well ventilated 
and lighted dining-rooms for younger 
and older pupils separately, and for the 
officers. kitchen modern design 
equipped with the very latest hotel 
kitchen utensils important feature. 
refrigerating plant ample capacity 
and guaranteed efficiency also included. 
addition and dining 
room facilities there are also large store- 
rooms the basement, large and cheer- 
ful library for the deaf pupils the 
main floor and living rooms for the ma- 
tron and employes the second floor. 
The building constructed native 
stone harmony with the other buildings 
and will cost, equipped $200,000. 

With the coming Mr. McAloney, 
new interest athletics has been created. 
The Hubert Work Athletic Association 
was formed among the boys last fall. 
out-door running track and jumping pits 
were constructed and lively interest 
athletics under the rules the National 


Association was maintained throughout 
the year. Next year our boys hope 
able make entries all classes that 
may join the National Association and 


compete with the other schools the 
country. 


The Asa Jones Hall which houses 
our boys being altered the addition 
partitions that the quarters the 
older and younger boys will perman- 
ently separated. All who have worked 
with boys, especially blind boys, appre- 
ciate that the best interest the younger 
boys requires that they saved from 
constant and intimate contact with the 
older group. 

During the past year great amount 
time and study has been devoted the 
preparation course study. has 
been our purpose embody 
course study the best modern prac- 
tice found both public schools and 
other schools for the blind. feel 
that are render the fullest possi- 
ble measure service the boys and 
girls who come for training which 
will give them some degree indepen- 
dence from their handicap, constant 
scrutiny what teach them and the 
relative amounts time spent the 
various subjects imperative. 


DELAWARE 

The Blind Shops report operations 
follows: large floor rugs, 2,961 small 
rugs, 305 yards carpet made; 2,315 
chairs recaned, baskets made and 158 
repaired, dozen coat hangers covered 
and dozen raffia mats made. The Broom 
Shop made 553 dozen brooms and the 
piano tuning department tuned pianos. 
Total wages paid the blind was 
$7,440.50. The circulation embossed 
books was 479 twenty-four readers. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Students were helped through the Uni- 
versity Delaware and the Philadelphia 
music school. Dormitories were added 
the plant and small dye house con- 
structed the east yard. This will pro- 
vide colors for weaving material. 


FLORIDA 
Correspondent: Beaty 

Under the efficient management Dr. 
Walker, the Florida School for 
the Deaf and the Blind has made won- 
derful progress along all lines educa- 
tional development during the last score 
years and has kept pace with the un- 
precedented progress visible everywhere 
Florida. 

group six splendidly equipped 
buildings, located just north the “An- 
cient old Mantanzas bay now 
stand monument Dr. Walker’s 
able work for the deaf and blind his 
state. June, the Florida legislature 
appropriated sixty thousand dollars for 
the erection and equipment the second 
unit the cottage system, which system 
will rapidly developed meet the 
needs the steadily growing school. 
The legislature also materially increased 
our general appropriation for mainten- 
ance. 

The two athletic teams our Blind 
Department won laurels last spring 
the county May Day exercises held 
St. Augustin. The younger boys won 
from the public school boys two out 
three tug-of-war contests. older 
boys gave some fine exhibitions human 
pyramid-building. The school orchestra 
assisted furnishing music for the oc- 
casion. 

Near the close school the blind girls 
gave delightful play entitled The Light 
Brigade. Many prominent visitors from 
the city were present and pronounced the 


play great success. The next evening 
eight the larger boys gave minstrel 
show which was such success that 
planned repeat various parts 
the state this fall. 


IDAHO 


Last fall blind trainee graduate 
the June class was elected prosecuting 
attorney for the county which lives. 


MONTANA 


The Boulder, Montana, School closed 
June after very successful term. 
the absence Miss Martha Russell, 
head teacher, who broke her leg when 
she fell icy sidewalk, the execu- 
tive duties passed into the hands Mr. 
John Sullivan, graduate the school, 
who proved very capable substitute. 

epidemic scarlet fever inter- 
fered somewhat with final examinations, 
but otherwise everything progressed fa- 
vorably. 

Two our boys received diplomas 
piano tuning, and Mr. James Payne, one 
these, had also mastered the trades 
broom making, hammock weaving, 
chair caning and mop making, besides 
doing literary work and learning type- 
write. 

Miss Helen Wood, our music teacher, 
goes resume her studies the Mon- 
tana University and will not with 
next year. She will greatly missed. 


NEW YORK 


Great things have been accomplished 
the Albany Association the Blind, 
which devoted improving the edu- 
cational, industrial and social condition 
Albany’s blind population. 

Organized 1908, the Association 
opened the Lancaster Street headquarters 
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1914 and opportunities for service in- 
creased rapidly that the building soon 
proved inadequate for the ever-growing 
demands upon its facilities. This year, 
action for the erection new and 
larger building became imperative and 
campaign was inaugurated for the pur- 
pose raising $50,000 building fund. 
Mr. Edward McKinney, prominent 
blind manufacturer Albany, accepted 
the chairmanship the Executive Com- 
mittee, and surrounding himself with men 
and women prominent business, social 
and political circles, proceeded his way 
certain victory, for three hundred en- 
thusiastic workers found difficulty 
securing the needed $50,000. 


The new headquarters will located 
208 State Street and will four- 
story building containing about 1,200 
square feet salesroom space and 3,000 
feet workshop space. The workshop 
will occupy addition the rear and 
will house the usual industries. 


OHIO 
Correspondent: CHAPIN 


During the last four years administra- 
tive efforts the Ohio State School for 
the Blind have been directed toward en- 
riching the curriculum and bringing into 
the school all children the state who 
have just claim there. There has 
been strong attempt put the high 
school level where the work done 
may equal that any high school 
Ohio. 

The result this was seen the 
spring 1922 when the State Director 
Education formally recognized the 
school the equivalent first grade 
high school. This gave the graduates 
the school the right enter without ex- 
amination the College Arts any 


FOREIGN ITEMS 


state-supported state-aided institution 
college grade. 

the 1922 class eight, four took 
advantage this opportunity and went 
college; one entered Ohio State Uni- 
versity, one Oberlin and two the Univer- 
sity Toledo. every case the work 
the first year was successful. 


this year’s class eleven, one girl 
has expressed the intention going 
college and two intend study music 
higher institutions. 


most helpful feature the last two 
years has been the service rendered 
the spirit and activities the school 
the Hi-Y Club and the Girl Reserves. 
Their members have done their cheerful 
and enthusiastic part lift the tone 
the school life and with the 
officials everything that promises 
benefit the school 


PENNSYLVANIA 


dramatic version Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s “Ramona,” presented 
group the older girls Overbrook, 
was one the most delightful events 
long list Commencement activities 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind this year, and 
reflected credit the pupils who par- 
ticipated. 


“Ramona” was presented Saturday 
afternoon, June 9th, one the Clois- 
ter Gardens the Overbrook School. 
more ideal setting for this story 
Southern California the days the 
Spanish régime, could scarcely 
for the school Overbrook patterned 
after the old Spanish Missions, with 
low, tile-roofed buildings grouped about 
arched cloisters, enclosing beautiful gar- 
dens where, June, the roses are 
their loveliest. 


The play was given five acts, the 
first, second and fifth which were sup- 
posed show the great house the 
Morenos, with the wide stretch ver- 
andas and gardens about it. These 
were played part the Cloister 
Garden and the walk within the 
arches. The school 
sented the Moreno house, only the door- 
ways which were necessary for the 
setting. The third and fourth acts 
showed Indian hut the head 
cafion, and these scenes were given 
the Cloister Garden, little house 
built for the purpose open the front. 
The Camp Fire Girls 
boughs into the framework the house, 
thus giving the impression real In- 
dian home. 

Remarkably good work was done 
the girls, especially the second and 
fourth acts the play. The scene 
which the Sefiora revealed Ramona 
the story the latter’s Indian birth, and 
later the scene which Alessandro was 
dispossessed his land and then killed 
the Americans, stood out partic- 
ularly dramatic and effective, and set 
high standard excellence for the pupils 
who are take the work the 
older girls when they leave school. 


VIRGINIA 
Correspondent: 


Patrons the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Staunton, Virginia, 
who have been regular visitors the 
commencement exercises the past sev- 
eral years, were enthusiastic their ex- 
pressions approval this year’s pro- 
gram. 

The Sidney Lanier and the Miltonian 
Literary Societies claimed the first night 


MUSICAL NOTES 


for their declamation contest, which 
there were four. The declamations were 
interspersed with musical selections and 
the whole program was warmly ap- 
plauded. 


The Department for the Deaf held its 
exercises Wednesday morning. There 
were graduates the Department for 
the Blind. These two departments gave 
joint program songs and dances 
which included folk songs America, 
Ireland, Germany, Japan, Holland, Aus- 
Scotland and Italy. The 
evening closed with the singing the 
Star Spangled Banner. 


The commission appointed the Vir- 
ginia Legislature investigate location 
for the new school for the blind has been 
very active and several cities this 
state are bidding for the school’s erection 
within their borders. hope that the 
next legislature will send forth oc- 
cupy our new building. 


MUSICAL NOTES 


ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD MUSICAL GENIUS 


Rota Rinaldi Milan, who only 
eleven years old, creating sensation 
European musical circles, for has 
written really worth while oratorio 
that said embody the general form 
great Italian church music. 

Charles Wattine Turcoing, near 
Lille, said have signed contract 
produce the oratorio soon the 
words are translated, and young Rinaldi 
will conduct his own work when 
sung the Turcoing choral society 
October, despite his blindness. 


. 
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ROBERT ROUNER 

Robert Rouner Smith Center, Kan- 
sas, musician and traveller. His 
musical tours have taken him into every 
state the Union and into some parts 
Canada. During the last thirty-five 
years has travelled 400,000 miles 
railway. these tours unaccom- 
panied and cares for his own business 
affairs. 

Mr. Rouner has afforded 
his six children excellent education, 
and business circles his credit good 
for any amount. 

June this year Mr. Rouner went 
two-month tour Alaska. 


the contest held Pueblo last April 
conducted the National Federation 
Music Clubs, James Mahaney and Jo- 
seph Ross, piano pupils The Colorado 
School for Deaf and Blind, entered the 
preliminary “try-out.” Out twelve 
contestants these blind boys were chosen 
two the six enter the state con- 
test, which was very high honor. The 
requirements for entrance were: 
cert Etude” (MacDowell) 
Movement Op. 31, No. 
(Beethoven), the reserve numbers being 
Bach prelude and fugue, Chopin noc- 
turn and modern number. 


NOTICES 
second century improved and 
simplified Perkins Braillewriters will 
ready September. There will 
carriage spring and the price will the 
same heretofore—$49.00. 


Anyone interested Theosophy—Re- 
incarnation and Karma borrow 
books free charge, embossed Amer- 
ican and Revised Braille, writing THE 
THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY FOR THE 
1548 Hudson Avenue, Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles, California. 


THE FOLLOWING NOTICE 
PEARS AMONG CHICAGO STREET 
CAR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


“The men uniform peddling needles 
and other merchandise who sell song 
books, poetry, other articles public 
vehicles are misleading the public, are 
not worthy service men and their actions 
are disapproved all service veteran’s 
Department Illinois. 

Why not place next some such 
poster this: 

“Blind persons publicly soliciting alms 
selling trifling articles for price out 
proportion their worth, and blind 
persons otherwise trading 
infirmity usually derive very lucrative 
returns from such procedure and are 
seldom worthy charity. Their con- 
duct tends overemphasize the depend- 
ency the blind and seriously han- 
dicap all self-respecting blind persons 
endeavoring earn honest living. 


Such poster would have most weight 
signed local organization blind 
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SWITZERLAND 
Correspondent: Dr. Spaur 


Director Schweizerische 
Genossenschaft, Bern. 


The Swiss General Assembly has re- 
solved introduce yellow armlet with 
three black points upon serve 
sign blindness and secure auto- 
matically the assistance often needed 
crossing streets, etc. The blind 


Switzerland are divided their opinion 
concerning the armlet and are anxious 
know how our American co-workers 
and the American blind 
gard this matter. 
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